WATCHING THE SKIES 
CONWAY’S WWII OBSERVATION POST 


AIRCRAFT WARNING SERVICE 


During World War II, many of Conway’s 
residents manned an observation post (OP) 
that was located in the Library field, just 
about where the skating rink used to be 
flooded each year. It was part of a nation- 
wide civilian “eyes on the skies” program to 
detect and report intruding enemy aircraft that was fed by the patriotic fervor that 
swept the country. 





The OPs were established and operated by the Aircraft Warning Service (AWS) 
that was a civilian organization under the United States Army Ground Observer 
Corps. The Corps was established during WWII to watch for enemy planes 
entering US airspace - it existed from -ai 
1941 to 1944 in reaction to the reported = 

development of German bomber aircraft g << et 
that could attack the US. One was the (RA ee 
Junkers JU 390, a four engine bomber $ 
with a range of over 6000 miles. 
Dubbed “The New York Bomber” by 
intelligence analysts, the aircraft, 
thankfully, never got beyond two 


prototypes. 






The Conway OP was part of a network of thousands of Posts that stretched from 
the top of Maine to the tip of Florida and inland as far as the western slopes of the 
Appalachian Mountains. On the east coast, the AWS was under the U.S. Army Air 
Force’s 1* Interceptor Command (later First Fighter Command) based at Mitchel 
Field, New York. 


The American Legion was instrumental in finding volunteers for the program and 
setting up the OPs, usually about six miles apart, in proximity to telephone lines 
and roads. 


VOLUNTEERS 


All of the OPs were manned by volunteers who were not part of the military 
structure — many were women and teens. One recruiting pitch ran: “Every person 
above the age of twelve is eligible and no person is too old, too busy, too nervous 
or too ANYTHING to serve.” 


Each OP had rosters that listed volunteers in their two hour shifts, usually at least 
two to a shift. Sometimes these rosters were published in local newspapers — one 
newspaper headlined the schedule “They Also Serve 
Who Stand and Observe”. (Maybe a search of old 
Reporters might find some.) To keep things on an even 
keel, there were “Captains of the Day” who monitored 
the work of the spotters. There AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION 
was a “Recognition Officer” ae 

who held classes for volunteers ~- — at 
to become more proficient in identifying planes, with -*- —— 
diplomas being issued for course completion. One of the smmm wsom wi nrar 
neatest training aids was a series of scale black hard rubber — <i 
models of various enemy aircraft. (If you have one, they’re 

now quite valuable.) Volunteers were given AWS armbands sæ. z cee 
that identified them as official spotters — it was blue wool 
with the logo in orange and white. Volunteers were also 
given small pins for lapels. 





AWS even had a monthly magazine, Aircraft Wanting Volunteer that reported on 
the activities of various OPs and helped in recruiting new members. 
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FACILITY 


The Conway OP, sometimes called the “shack,” was a small two story structure 
with a base room that contained a potbellied stove, a table , useful for playing 
cribbage or any other card game to pass the time., 
some chairs and probably a cot for use by the late 
night personnel — they could take turns standing 
watch and sleeping. The upper story was a tower, 
with windows all around for visibility, and contained 
a telephone, plotting table for determine azimuth of a 
target’s flight, and brochures and recognition aids to 
help identify aircraft. It is not known if the 
Conway’s OP was constructed locally or if it was 
one of the thousands of pre-fabricated OPs that were 
delivered up and down the coast. One other 
possibility is that the OP was built by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) which had a camp near Conway and the men with 
carpenter skills to build it. To reach the upper or tower section, you had to climb a 
rail-less set of steps attached to the wall that led to a section of the floor that 
opened up like a door — once up, you then closed it so it became part of the floor 
again. 





OPERATIONS 


The Post operated on twenty-four hour, seven day schedule with two to three 
volunteers serving in two hour shifts. 


The Post’s location in the open Library field permitted Conway plane spotters to 
see in every direction. During the day, they could see the aircraft and make the 
required detailed reports. Various sighting guides and playing cards with aircraft 
details were used to help reporting. At night, the spotters relied on sound and the 
red and blue wing lights to locate and ascertain flight direction. 


The Spotters used a form to record sightings and then would call the local Conway 
telephone operator saying: “Army Flash (number) which told her to connect the 
Conway OP to the nearest filter center, which I believe was in Concord or 
Manchester. When the Filter Center answered, the Conway spotter would identify 
his post by saying something like “post code Charlie 554” and then read the 
sighting information that included: number of aircraft; identity — if known 
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unknown; single or multiple engines; seen or heard; how far from post; direction 
headed; altitude: high, med, or low; and speed: slow, fast or very fast. Sometimes 
the Filter Center would call back to verify sightings, but most of the time it was a 
one-way process. Each Filter Center controlled about 20 OPs. 


AFTER THE WAR 


The OP building remained in place after the war and became the warming hut for 
the town’s skating rink for many years. Benches were placed in the lower room 
and the potbellied stove warmed countless skaters. The upper or tower section was 
used to provide music for the skaters — a record player sent waltzes and popular 
music into two large speakers that — to the anguish of the neighborhood — blasted 
the music down to the rink. The building eventually was torn down, probably to 
make room for the popular baseball /softball diamond and backstop. 
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